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Howe, who was very popular with the sailors, went down to the
fleet, and succeeded in bringing it back, but only on condition
that a large number of the officers were superseded. The fleet
then sailed for the coast of Brittany.

A precedent so fatal to all discipline threatened an utter
disorganisation of the British navy, at a time when the very
salvation of the Empire depended upon its efficiency. The con-
tagion of successful insubordination naturally spread. On May
10, while Howe was quelling the mutiny at St. Helen's, another
broke out in the ships at Sheerness, and it was soon evident
that, unlike the former mutiny, a strong political element
mingled with it. Revolutionary handbills had been industriously
circulated, and active agitators appeared among the sailors.
The mutineers chose a bold, ambitious, and educated sailor
named Parker for their admiral. Under his orders the revolted
fleet sailed to the Nore, and partly by persuasion, and partly by
force, all the ships of war in the Nore and in the Medway were
brought into the conspiracy. The news spread to the northern
fleet, which was blockading the Dutch near Texel; the red flag
of revolt was speedily hoisted, and the greater part of the fleet
abandoned Admiral Duncan in the face of the enemy, and sailed
for the Nore. The Board of Admiralty went to Spithead, and
tried to negotiate with the mutineers, but without success.
The revolted squadron was raised by the ships from the North
to twenty-four sail. It proceeded to blockade the mouth of
the Thames and seize merchant vessels, and the inhabitants of
the towns along the coast began moving their families and their
goods, in hourly expectation of a bombardment, not by a foreign,
Tbut by an English fleet.

Never, perhaps, in the long history of England, had there
been a period when the peril was so great. Happily, both the
Prench and the Dutch were unprepared, ill informed, and per-
fectly passive, for if an invasion of the North of Ireland had
been undertaken in these critical weeks, it could not possibly
have been prevented. The Government and country met the
danger -with courage and determination. A flotilla of gun-
boats was fitted out. Volunteers were raised. The buoys and
beacons at the mouth of the Thames were removed. Soldiers
were massed along the threatened parts of the coast; batteries